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greeted me. I opened my lips, but no sound came. I saw a frightened look on Miss Newton's face; I tried again, and in a husky whisper, answered: " Thank you; I'd rather not play."
Out in front one actor friend, John W. Norton, watched and prayed for a success for me; when he heard the hoarse murmur, he dropped his head and groaned: " A failure — total and complete!" But I also had noted that hoarse croak, and it had acted like a mighty spur. I was made desperate by it. I threw up my head, and answered my next cue with: " No, Lady Lundy, nothing is the matter; I am not very well, but I will play if you wish it."
I gave the words so bell-clear and with so much insolent humility that a round of applause of lightning quickness followed them. It was the first bit of genuine hearty kindness I had received in the city of New York. In my pleasure I forgot the character of Anne completely, and turned to the audience a face every feature of which, from wide, surprised eyes to more widely-smiling lips, radiated such satisfaction and good-fellowship that they first laughed aloud and then a second time applauded.
At last! I was starting fair, we had shaken hands, my audience and I; my nerves were steady, my heart strong, the " part" good. I would try hard, I would do my best. I made my whispered appointment to meet Geoffrey, and when I returned and stood a moment, silently watching him, there came upon the house the silence that my soul loves — the silence that might thrill a graven image into acting, and I was not stone.
Our scene began. Anne, striving desperately to restrain her feelings, said: " You are rich, a scholar, and a gentleman; are you something else besides all these — are you a coward and a villain, sir? "
Clear and distinct from the right box, in suppressed tones, came the words: " Larmes de la voix! larmes de